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ESSEX AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
REPORT NO. I. 


The Cominittee on Swine, having attended to the 
service assigned them, ask leave to report—that 
the Swine exhibited, so far as they are able to de-\ 
cide, were equal, if not superior to those of pre-| 

{ 





ceding years. 

After a careful examination of the various kinds 
presented, your Committee have awarded premi- 
ums as follows, viz. 

To Henry Mowatt, of Newburyport, for the best 
boar, $5. 

To Thomas Emery, of Newbury, for the next 
best boar, $3. | 

To William Thurlow, of West Newbury, for 
the best breeding sow, 85. 

To Wiliam Thurlow, of West Newbury, for 
the best ‘itter of weaned pigs, six in number, $10. | 

To Richard Heath, of West Newbury, for the 
next best litter of weaned piys, four in number, $7. 

To Enoch Noyes, Jr. of West Newbury, for the 
next best | tter of weaned pigs, four in number,$5. 

The L!.-k pigs exhibited by Moses Noyes, of 
West Newbury, were very good ; had they been 





white, it is the opinion of your Committee, that | 
their value would have been enhanced, as those his two year old steers. 


usually obtain a preference in market. 


The fat hog of William Thurlow was very fine. | twin steers. 
In rearing swine, as well as in other branches of | 
husbandry, Mr Thurlow has manifested a desire | 3 year old steers. 


to excel, which is truly commendable ; and it is 


believed that in preparing them for an early mar-, for his two heifers, about 20 months old. 


ket, the farmers of Essex, will find his example | 
{ 
| 


worthy of imitation. 
All of which is r spectfully submitted, 
PAUL KENT, 
JESSE KIMBALL, 
MOSES NEWELL, 


» Commitlee. 


REPORT NO. IL. 


| that the animals shall be kept for use within the 


20 months old, of native breed, a premium of $15. | REPORT NO. Ill. 
To Richard Heath, of West Newbury, for his| 7% Committee on Domestic Manufactures respect 
bull 18 months old, of native breed $10. | 


.. | fully report, 
The above premiums are awarded on condition, fi ate ; A 
Mhat they derive peculiar satisfaction in observ- 


‘ing the regular progressive improvement, which 

lis making in the county. The articles manufac- 
' . . » > ; 

. ‘ . u : ea u p 8 T 

each case, shall be given to the Secretary, previ- | tured this year, and entered for Premiums, © 

\displayed for exhibition, greatly exceed in num 


ously to receiving the premium. | 
° | > 4 2xce } 3 
The Committee have awarded to Enoch Noyes, | ber, value, and excellence of fabric, those produc 


Jr. of West Newbury, a premium of $15, for bis|¢4 in any former year since the establishment ot 
miich cum 4 \the Agricultural Society —evincing the advantage 

To Jonathan Chase, of West Newbury, $10, for | 2nd propriety of the Socicty’s be stowing premi 
jums. Situated as this country is, relative to her 


his milch cow. al the ofl td. it j 
To Samuel Shaw, of Newburyport, for his milch COMMNSTCIS bes onnections with t 80 Ol be oF d, it is 
highly gratifying to our American feelings, to 


cow, $5. ia : 
To John Torrey, of Newbury, $10, for his heif-  PeTee!ve that we sre advancing in manufactures 
er 24 vears old jand the mechanic arts with hasty strides. It is to 


| . . . . . 
To David Evans, of Newburyport, for his heif- | “S ® proud consideration that the time is not far 
4 distant, when. the premiums upon all useful arti- 
er, Fo. 


! » . : 
To Moses Newell. of West Newbury, for his cles of manufacture, and upon many which are 
! I . y; 
four year old steers, $10 'merely ornamental, will be paid to onr artists and 
ers, , 


To John Rea, of Topsfield, for his four year old fair country women, instead of going to the sup 
, 4 . , ain 4 » $9 ‘ - 
steers, $10. port of the * work shops” of Europe 


The Committee recommend to the Society to| Among a great namber and variety of articles 
grant the following gratuities, there being no | all of which were highly creditable to the mak. 
more premiums at the disposal of the Committee, | °'S they have selected the following for premi 
to wit. — 

To Moses Newell, of West Newbury, $5 for! The Committee have awarded the Ist premium 

y for 30 yards of Carpeting (Venetian) one yard 
To George, Adams, of Newbury, $5, for his | wide, to Richard Jaques, of Newbury, made in bis 
| family, of very superior manufacture. The actual 
To Jedediah H. Barker. of Andover, 5, for his; cost of which does not exceed one half the price 
of that imported, of the same quality, $10. 
To William M’Kinstry, of West Newbury, 85; To Mrs Hannah Abbot, of Andover, for 26 
|yards of stout and durable Carpoting ; but rot so 

To George Thurlow, of Newbury, $8, for his) fine as the preceding. $5. 

Merino sheep, five in numwber—the dam and two| To Miss Rebecca Greenough, of Bradford, for 


county, at least 22 months next succeeding the 
exhibition, of which satisfactory assurance in 


| pair of twin ewes; one pair two and the other) 24 vards of handsome Rag Carpeting—made by 


three years old, all full blooded. hand, 4 yards wide, and without seam, a gratuity 
In addition to the foregoing animals, there! of #3. 

| were many others of excellent appearance offered; To Mrs M. Tappan, of Newbury, for a beautiful 

| for premiuins, which do much ec: dit to the own. | Hearth Rug. wove in a common loom, without 

fers. The number of working oxen and milch| the aid of the needle, and in a quarter of the time 


The Committee appointed by the Trustees of the ;cows exhibited for show, of the former over thirty required to make such in the usual way, $4. 


Essex AIgriculiural Society to examine, and re-| pair in one team, and of the latter more than one | 
port, on the qualities of Animals exhibited, Octo-; hundred in one enclosure, all owned in West! 
ber 10, 1827, have attended to the duties assigned ; Newbury, gave the proudest specimen of the zeal 
them, and respectfully offer the following report, and devotedness of the farmers of that town, ever | 
to wit. | Witnessed in this county on any similar occasion. | 
The Committee first examined all the animals; It appears to your Committee, that the progress | 
exhibited for premiums, and are happy to state to|of improvement in horned cattle, from year to 
the society that the number offered ‘s unusually | year, promises much good to the community and 
large, compared with the number of any former | does great credit tothe farmers of Essex; and 
year. ‘i‘he number, appearance, and general|they anticipate that a continuance of the same} 
characteristics of the animals were extremely | laudable exertions, which have this day been wit- 
pleasing to the Committee. The claims for pre-jnessed, will, in a few years, place our neat cattle 
minms emong the several competitors were, injon a par with those in any other county in the 


To Miss M. Locke, of Andover, for a Rug of 
braided rags, very pretty, $2 

To Miss Mary Cook, for a Rug, 2d premium $2. 

To Miss A’igsil Dorr, of Salisbury, for tw« 
Rugs. 3d premium $2. 

To Miss Margaret B. Bartlett, of Newburyport, 
for (he best wrought Counterpane, said to be done 
before she was 9 years of age, $4. 

To Mrs Phebe Ballard, for one wove with « 
handsome border, 2d premium $2. 

To Miss Charlotte Gilman, of Newburyport, fox 
figured do. $2. 


To Miss Abigail Gragg, of Boxford, for beauti 


nets vets le - . . ‘ . ‘ 7 P - 
mary instances, so neatly equal, that the Com-|commonwealth. The Committee are aware that! ful Linen Diaper, Table Cloths and Towels. She 


mittee were at a less on whom to bestow the first 
premium. But on careful examination, the Com 
mittee have awarded to Nathaniel Kelly, of Sa- 
lem, the first premium of #15 for his half blooded 


counties in the interior of the commonwealth pos 
sess incalculable advantages over us, on account| 
of the luxuriance of their, pasturage, but this de- 
ficit can, in» great degree. be supplied by the 


bull 20 months old. 

To Moses Coleman, of Newbury, the second 
premium of $10 for his half blooded bull 20 
months old. 

To Jedediah H. Barker, of Andover, for his buli 


use of green crops and other auxiliaries, which 
most farmers can have always at hand. 
Respectfully submitted, 
J. GARDNER, per order. 
West Newbury, Oct. 10, 1827. 








showed some fine woollen gloves also, $3. 

To Miss Jaques, daughter of Richard Jaques, of 
Newbury, for an excellent worked White Lace 
Veil, 22. 

To Miss Hannah Abbot, of Andover, for a Hat, 
manufactured by her, containing 876 strands, in 
only 3 days, $5. 

To Uriah Bailey, of Newbury, for 3 doz. Combs, 
Horn and Shel), of superior manufacture, $2. 
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To James Field, of West Newbury, for the best 
pair of boots, $2. 

To William N. Chase, of Bradford, for one pair, 
thick pegged shoes, $1. 

To Miss Mary Stevens of East Bradford, for al 
box of 1 dozen of wreaths, and 1 dozen flowers, 
beautifully wrought, $1. 

To Andrew Dorr, of Danvers, for 22 sides of| 
the best tanned sole leather, done inthe usual | 
method, $10. | 

To John Osgood, of West Newbury, for 13 sides 
do. 2d premium, $5. 

Numerous spectators as well as the Committee 
were much gratified with the handsome appear- 
ance of a great variety of articles, useful and or- 
namental, displayed for exhibition. The follow- 
ing were particularly thought deserving of com- 
mendation. 

Twenty-eight yards of carpeting, exhibited by 
Dorcas Abbot, of Andover, made with her own 
hands, at the age of 70 years. 

Mary Foster, of Boxford, presented 20 yards of 
carpeting for inspection. Sarah P. Newman, of 
Andover, the same. Also carpeting by Mr Abra- , 
ham Dow. Miss Hannah Gage, of Rowley, a’ 
hearth rug, composed of more than 12,000 pieces | 
of the size of a cent, ingeniously executed. Mrs 
Harris, a rug & cricket covering, much admired. 

Mrs M. Winkley, of Amesbury, a handsome rug 
wrought with the needle. Miss Parker, of West 
Newbury,a rug. Timothy Kenniston, of Haver- 
hill, a rug. Sarah Somerley, of Newburyport, a 
rug, admired for its beauty and cheapness. 

Counterpanes.—Miss Valeria Plummer, of West 
Newbury, one wrought before she was 5 years 
old. Miss Rebecca Stanwood, of West Newbury, 
a patch, of much merit. Mary Stanwood, of New- 
buryport, a white figured do. wrought with the 
needle, a beautiful specimen of industry and in- 
genuity. Miss Thurlow, daughter of William 
Thurlow, of West Newbury, one completed be- 
fore she was three and a half years old. Richard 
Adams, Jr. cf do. exhibited 23 yuards plain blue 
woollen cloth, very handsome, but not wide enough 
for a premium. 

The venerable Mrs Spofford, of Bradford, 85 
years old, showed of her own working, a hand- 
some cushion cover, herring bone stitch. 











MASSACHUSETTS AGRICULTURAL SO- 
CIETY. 

The Committee on Agricultural Experiments, have 
carefully examined the communications received 
by the Secretary, since their report in October 
last, from the several competitors for premiums 
offered »y the Trustees ; and ask leave to submit 
for their consideration the following additional 
report, to wit. 

That Mr Nathan Grout, of Sherburne, in the 
county of Middlesex, is entitled to the premium 
of twenty dollars, for having raised, the present 
year, the yreatest quantity of barley, being fifty- 
four bushels on an acre. Mr Grout in his com- 
munication states as follows. “ The soi! is a dark 
rich Joam, quite level, and naturally moist—in 
182v, it was planted with Indian corn; about 


twenty loads of barn yard manure were in part. 


spread over the land, and the residue put into the 
hills ; the corn was hoed three times, and produc- 
ed about forty bushels. Last spring it was plough- 
ed as early as the ground would permit. There 
were then eight loads of barn yard manure spread 
upon the acre, and ploughed in. This ploughing 
was about eight or nine inches deep, being con. 
siderably deeper than I have been in the habit of 
ploughing my lands—it was then ploughed the 
third time with a horse plough. About 52 quarts 
of seed were sown upon the furrows, and harrow- 
ed in ; it wes harvested in July, and the product 
was 54 bushels of well cleaned, sound barley.— 
The quantity of seed was less than is usually sow- 
ed; but I am of the opinion that the crop would 
not have been increased by an additional quantity 
of seed. I attribute this unusual crop, in some 
considerable degree, to the pains that were taken 
to prepare the land in the best manner ; and I am 
fully convinced that farmers in general would pro- 
mote their interest, by bestowing more labor in 
preparing their tillage land for crops. The ex- 
pense of cultivation, estimating labour at seventy- 
five cents per day, amounted to twenty dollars 





ground. The second and last dressing was per- 
formed by furrowing between the rows each way, 
with the horse plough, and dressing down the 
hills with a hand hoe ; at this ume the vines were 
9 inches high, and beginning to bud—as the vines 
in a short time from the last hoeing, covered the 
ground, no other attention was necessary except- 
ing occasionally pulling a few scattering weeds, 
till the crop was harvested, which was completed 
about the middle of October.—The expense of 
culture, estimating labour at sixty cents per day, 
and including the value of the manure used, was 
fifty-four dollars and sixty cents.” Mr Leonard 
Hill, of East Bridgewater, raised the present year, 
on one acre and eight rods, 545 bushels of pota- 
toes. Your Committee regret there! not being a 
second premium offered by the Trustees, for the 
greatest quantity of potatoes over 500 bushels to 
the acre ; they would most cheerfully have award- 
ed the same to Mr Hill, as a remuneration, in 
part, for his very laudable exertions. 

Mr Nathaniel Holden, of Shirley, in the county 
of Middlesex, raised 98 bushels of Indian corn, on 
one acre. The following i# Mr Holden’s state- 
ment: “ The quality of the land is a yellow loam. 
In 1826, about two thirds of the land was culti- 
vated with Indian corn in rows, and manured at 
the rate of 20 loads to the acre, and the crop was 
large. In the autumn, in addition to this piece of 
land, one third of an acre of grass ground was 
ploughed, making in the whole one acre. In the 
spring of 1827,1 split the hills,and carried on 12cart 
loads of barn manure,spread & cross ploughed the 
whole, the ground was then furrowed by turning 
two back furrows about two feet apart; a space 
of four feet was then left for the plough to pass. 
In these furrows were put 17 cart loads of manure, 
consisting of meadow mud, barn yard, hog yard, 
and green manure. It was planted about the 20th 
day of May. Four kernels of corn were put in 
the hills about twenty inches apart, taking care 
‘not to have the bills opposite to each other. The 








and sixty-one cents.” Mr Richard Adams, Jr. of seed was the Brighton 12 rowed yellow corn; it 
Newbury, exhibited satisfactory evidence of his| was three times ploughed and hoed; the corn 
having raised the present year, fifty bushels of was harvested about the middle of October, and 


barley on an acre. 
That Payson Williams, Esq. of Fitchburgh, in 
the county of Worcester, *s entitled to the premi- 


Catharine P. Griflin, some elegantly worked | um of twenty dollars, for having raised the great- 
lace. Elizabeth Cook, of Newburyport, a black est quantity of potatoes on one acre ; being five 
tance veil of her own working. ‘hundred and eighty-two bushels. Mr Williams’ 

Joun P. Webber, of Beverly. a box containing | statement is as follows: “ As a claimant for your 
dozen cannisters of domestic mustard, which) premium for the greatest quantity of potatoes pro- 
appeared to be very nice. Anson W. Noyes, of duced from one acre the current year, I would 
West Newbury, presented a parcel of side combs state that my crop of 582 bushels of potatoes on 
of the finest polish. John B. Noyes, of do. 1 doz.|the acre was grown the present season, on the 
do. finely manufactured. | same field which produced 559 bushels o the acre 


Samuel Henderson exhibited one pair thin shoes | 
and 1 do boots, done in handsome style. | 

Miss Caroline Lunt, of Newburyport, 1 box fur 
trimmings, beautifully wrought. Lydia ‘I’. M’Kins- | 
ley, of West Newbury, aged 9 years, and her sis-| 
ter Elizabeth aged 8, showed each a sampler, fine 
evidences of infant ingenuity and commendable 
industry. 

The Committee have with much pleasure at 
tended to the duties assigned them. And in con- 
clusion they cannot omit to express a wish that 
the numbers of useful and ornamental articles ex 
hibited, may continue annually to increase in the 
same ratioas heretofore. All of which is respect- 
fully submitted. 


BENJAMIN PARKER, 





Chairman of the Committee. 


in 1826 ; as a statement of that crop, mode of cul- 
ture, and kind of soil, was then before you, and 
can now be referred to, it will therefore be un- 
necessary to enter into such detail at this time.— 
The first part of last May forty-four cart loads of 
unfermented manure, principally from the sheep 
fold, were evenly spread, and immediately plough- 
ed in, 9 inches in depth, my practice for the last 
five years. The ground was then furrowed each 
way about 3 feet apart, and 5 cuttings placed at 
the intersections of the furrows, which were shal- 
low. ‘The quantity of seed was forty bushels, 
mostly the reds of La Plata. The planting was 
finished the Lith of May; the weeding was per- 
formed with the horse harrow, and hand hoe, so 
soon as the plants were about one inch above the 


{spread on acorn chamber floor, it was weighed 
the 13th day of December; the whole weight 
found to be 7351 lbs. At this time 714 lbs. of 
ears made one bushel of shelled corn, making in 
the whole 102 bushels 3 pecks and 1 quart of 
shelled corn, weighing 58 lbs. to the bushel. The 
expense of cultivation, including the value of the 
manure, was twenty-seven dollars and eighty 
cents.” ‘The Trustees having determined, as will 
be seen by their list of premiums published in 
January of the last year to consider seventy-five 
pounds of corn and cob as equivalent to one 
bushel of shelled corn, the quantity raised by Mr 
Holden was only 98 bushels and 1-75 part of a 
bushel; and of course not entitled to the Socie 
ty’s premium. 

Mr. Josiah Bass, of Quincy, raised the past sea- 
son, thirty-one bushels and one peck of winter 
rye, weighing fifty-nine pounds to the bushel, on 
one acre and thirty rods. And Mr. John Boynton, 
of Somerset in the county of Bristol, raised 574 
bushels of oats on one acre and sixteen rods.— 
No premium has hitherto been offered by the 
Trustees for the raising of oats. 

No claims were exhibited to your Committee for 
the premiums offered for the greatest quantity of 
wheat raised on one acre; nor for the greatest 
quantity of millet, carrots, beets, parsnips, mange: 


Sea sas oe 
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wurtzel, ruta baga. turnips, onions, cabbages, peas, 
& beans—nor for the greatest quantity of vegeta- 
bles (grain, peas and beans excepted) raised for 
winter consumption, and not for sale—nor for the 
most effectual mode of extirpating the worm that 
attacks the locust tree—nor for a mode, hitherto 
unknown, to extirpate the borer that attacks the 
apple tree, which shall appear to the Trustees to 
be effectual, and cheaper thun any mode now in 
use. The best mode for rearing, feeding, and 
fattening neat cattle—the utility, and comparative 
value of cobs of Indian corn, when used with or 
without the grain itself, ground or broken—nor 
for the greatest quantity of butter and cheese, 
made between the 15th day of May, and the Ist 
day of October, from not less than four cows ; the 
quantity of butter and cheese and the number of 
cows to be taken into consideration. The past 
season having been so uncemmonly propitious to 
vegetation, st ong hopes were entertained by your 
Committee, that our brother farmers would by 
their experiments in agriculture, have made more 
numerous claims for the premiums offered by the 
Trustees. A!l which is respectfully submitted. 
By order of the Comuittee, 

THOS. L. WINTHROP, Chairman. 

Boston, Jan. 12th, 1828. 








Food of the French.—Of the food of the French 
peasant, bread is a principal article ; and it is in 
France, as it appears natural that it should be, 
the most abundant article in the way of food. All 
sorts of vegetables in this country give way to 
bread. A less quantity of meat is requisite to a 
French laborer, than what laborers (when they 
can get it) are used to consume in England. The 
economy in cooking in France is such, that the 
same quantity o: animal food which we eat in 
England, would feed almost double the number of 
persons in France. Soup is a food of which the 
French are so fond, that they can scarcely bear 
to go without it. The best soup they like best; but 
they like soup in general, so much, that even soup 
maigre is better to them than no soup at all. The 
French do not cook so much meat in large pieces 
as we do; they cut it up into small bits, and stew 
or fricassee it, most frequentiy. It is this mode 
of cooking among them, no doubt, which has led 
to the supposition, which I do not think well 
founded, that the French are more abstinent with 
regard to meat than we are.—Cobbeit’s Ride in 
lrance. 





Venom of the Rattle Snake.—A gentleman of 
this city some time last summer extracted the 
teeth of a Rattlesnake, and about three months 
afterwards he accidentally with the same knife 
used on that occasion, and which had ever since 
that time been sticking egainst the side of the 
kitchen, wounded his leg slightly. In a short time 
the wound put on all the symptoms of the bite of 
a Rattlesnake, and remedies were applied accord- 
ingly which fortunately proved successful. 

Mobile Com. Reg. 











To make a Yorkshire Pudding.— Vake a quart 
of milk, four eggs, anc a little salt, make it up in 
a thick batter with flour, like pancake batter.— 


Have a good piece of meat at the fire; take a | any artificial aid ; of course their progress has not 


been so rapid as that of a plant plunged in Mr. 
Pontey’s tan-pit. Their state of growth, however, 
is such as to promise favourably for the important 
experiment of acclimating this valuable esculent 
next year. 


stewpan, and put some dripping in, set it on the 
fire; when it boils, pour in the pudding ; jet it, 
bake on the fire till you think it is mgh enough, 
then turn a plate upside down in the dripping pan, 
‘hat the dripping may not be blacked: set the | 


stewpan on it, under tue meat, and let the ¢drip- 
ping drop onthe pudding, and the heat of tie fire 
come to it, to make it of a fine brown. When the 
meat is done and sent to table, drain the fat from 
the pudding, and set it on the fire to dry a little; 
then slide as dry as you can in a dish; melt but. 
ter and pour it in a cup, and set in the middle of 
the pudding; the gravy of the meat eats well with 
it. 








Vital Principles of Seeds.—A_ small portion of 
the Royal Park of Bushy was broken up some 
time ago, fer the purpose of ornamental culture, 
when immediately several flowers sprang up, of 
the kinds which sre ordinarily cultivated in gar- 
dens ; this led to an investigation, and it was as 
certained that this identical plot had been used as 
a garden not later than the time of Oliver Crom- 
weil, more than one hundred and fifty years be- 
fore. (Monthly Magazine) 

From Loudon’s Gardener’s Magazine. 

The Seeds of Tetragonia exrpansa (New Zeal- 
and Spinach) were sown inthe open garden at 
Yarinouth last autumn, and have produced fine 
plants this spring; by which it appears that this 
plant will endure our winters in mild situations. 


The Red Spider and the Damp, the one as bad 
as the other, in melon frames, may be kept under 
by covering the surface with clean gravel, about 
three fourths of an inch deep. The roots find 
their way to the surface of the mould, and form a 
matted texture under the gravel, where, being 
more accessible to air, and yet kept moist, the 
plants grow so vigorously as to overcome every en- 
emy. The practice is common in this neighbour- 
hood.—James Stephens, Gardener 10 George Cooke, 
Esq., Carr House, near Doncaster. 

Tart Rhubarb, Turnip tops, Beet Spinach, Aspar- 
agus, and various other stalks and leaves produc- 
ed from bulbous, tuberous, or fleshy roots, may be 
grown in barrels or hampers, in ships ; and noth- 
ing can be easier than to have new potatoes and 
mushrooms in a ship’s hold all the year. Spinach 
barrels should be kept on deck, and covered with 
a glass case to protect them from the sea spray. 
Small salads may be grown in twenty ways.—.4 
Horticultural Sailor. Greenwich Sept. 23. 


The quickest and most certain Mode of raising 
the Mulberry Tree is from cuttings of the old 
branches. ‘Take a branch in the month of March, 
eight or nine fect in length, plant it half its length 
in any good soil, and it will succeed to admiration, 
producing fruit the following spring. This I have 
witnessed in several instances. 


Roots ef the Arracacha have been received by 
Dr Hamilton, from Carthagena, packed in pow- 
dered charcoal ; they have been planted in the 
nursery of Mr. Pontey at Plymouth, and are doing 
well. The native situation, soil and climate of 


|the Arracacha are very similar to those of the po- 
tato (Plym. Jour., Aug.) A second notice of 


September 22d informs us that two plants of Ar- 
racacha are now nearly in flower at Mr. Pontey’s 
and that too which Dr. Hamilton retained for pri- 


\vate experiment, as to their capability, without 
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Apples marked with the impression of a leaf are 
sold in the bazars of Persia. ‘T'o produce this im 
pression, a leaf of some flower or shrub is glued 
or fastened with a thread on several parts of the 
fruit, while yet growing ; the apple gradually rip 
ens, and all that the sun reaches becomes red ;—- 
the parts covered with leaves remaining ofa nale 
green or yellow colour. > 





A very large American gourd, weighing 66 lbs 
was lately exhibited from Antherstone, some white 
plums from Castle Huntly, and a number of fine 
seedling pinks from Airly Castle ; some very fine 
white anu green endive, white beet, mangel wurt 
zel (in Fife vulgarly called Mungo Wilsons) veg- 
etable marrow, chiccory, salsafy, and scorzonere 
were produced by Mr John Dick, Ballindean, and 
some very large cabbages by Mr. Radley of the 
Asylum 


The Mustard Tree of the Gospel, like the moss 
of Solomon, has given rise to various conjectures 
Linneus thought it was the Phytolacca asiatica ; 
Captains Irby and Mangles, and Mr Bankes, grea’ 
travellers in Eyypt and Syria, found a plant which 
they thought was the mustard tree alluded to.— 
Mr Don, however has examined specimens of this 
tree brought home by Mr Bankes, and he finds it 
to be the Salvador persica, Lin.—Jam. Phil. 
Jour. March, 1827, p. 308. 


Hainault Scythe.—The most laudable exertions 
continue to be made, in different parts of the 
country, to introduce this instrument as a substi- 
tute for, or adjunct to, the sickle. In East Lo 
thian an Irishman (Toner) has cut half a Scotch 
acre of wheat ina day, and at the rate of a Scotci 
acre of oats in eight hours. One peculiar feature 
of this mode of reaping is, that the lower, or near 
er the surface, the crop is cut, so much easier is 
the work for the reaper. The United East Lo 
thian Agricultural Society have adopted the very 
judicious mode of giving Toner a premium, on 
condition of his instructing such reapers as may 
choose to require his assistance, at the rate of 5s. 
a day. Hopes are entertained that in a few years 
this style of reaping will become gencral. The 
mode of cutting wheat with the sharping hook 
called bagging, and practised in the neighborhood 
of London, is in effect exactly the same as the 
mode by the Hainault scythe ; but as the operato: 
with the sharping hook has to stoop very low, it 
is performed at a greater waste of strength. 


Mode of preserving Cabbages during the Winte: 
When they have arrived at full maturity pull them 
up with the roots, reverse their crowns, and cover 

them up, by digging a trench on each side, and 
laying the earth over them till nothing but the 
roots are seen above ground. In this situation 
they will reqaire much less ground, and the ex 

posure of the earth of the ridgelets thus formed 
will be an excellent winter fallow. Before bury 

jing them, of course, all decayed leaves must be 
jremoved. In this way I have secured my winter 
supply for several seasons, and one season most 
providentially against an inroad of cattle, which 
ina few nights destroyed the whole winter stock 
of green vegetables, excepting a few dozen of the 
cabbages trenched in as above described.—/¥. J! 
| Argyleshire, Jan» 28, 1827, 


Pepper.—There are no fewer than 41 kinds of 
‘pepper. A Batavian naturalist of the name of 
Blume has written a description of them, accom. 
| panied with plates. 
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rene ee . — 
[From the New York Statesmn.] 
AGRICULTURE. 

We recently published a correspondence be- 
ween Isaac M. Ely, Esq. of this city, and Judge 
Buel, of Albany, relative to the method, and the 
advantages, of the cultivation of Lucerne. The 
correspondence threw much light on the subject, 
and has been extensively re-published, as being 
highly interesting to the farmer. We are now 
favored by Mr. ly, with another communication, 
which will be found below, from Vanburgh Liv- 
ingston, Ksq. of Westchester county, who has 
also devoted his attention to that species of grass. 
it will be seen, that he entirely concurs with 
Judge Buel. Mr. Livingston is an intelligent and 
xealous agriculturist ; and he is aided in his ex- 


periments and efforts for the advancement of ru- | 


ral economy by the enlarged views acquired in 
foreign travel : 
To the Editors of the Statesman. 


I send you a further communication on the cal- 
ture of Lucerne. From your agricultural notice 
of the correspondence between Judge Buel and 
myself on this subject, | have no doubt Mr. Liv- 
ingston’s interesting ‘etter wil! find its appropriate 
place in the Statesman. Yours, &c. 

Jan. 5th, 1822. I, M. ELY. 


Calandar, (near Yonkers), Winchester | 
County, December Sist, 1327. § 

Dear Sin—Your favor of the 26th inst. togeth- 
er with an accompanying copy of “the States- 
man,” you were so obliging as to send me, I re- 
ceived by this morning’s mail. 

{ have attentively perused the statement of 
Judge Buel, in his letter to you on the subject of 
“Lucerne, and am pleased to find that his experience 
tn its culture, so fully accords with my own. The 
first experiment | made with this grass was in the 
summer of IS2], but the seed did not vegetate, 
ywing, doubtless to their being unsound, rather | 
than to any peculiarity of management; for, when | 
good, they appear to germinate as freely as those 
of red clover. Not being discouraged by my first 
essay, I prepared the following year, the same 
piece of ground for the reception of fresh seed.— 
This was sown, broadcast, in the carly part of 
July, 1822, without a protecting cover. The plants 
soon made their appearance, notwithstanding a 
period of dry weather which succeeded, and con- 
tinued to grow finely till checked by the frost.—}| 
As the crop was neither cut nor depastured, a 
farge burden was left on the ground ; and in the 

nsuing spring, before other grasses had yet start- 
ed, the Lucerne exhibited a flourishing growth. 
Without entering into any further details respect- 
ang this crop, it will be sufficient to say, that it 
sompletely justified, in all respects, the encomiums 
Thad read upon its value. It may be well, how- 
ever, to remark that, in accordance with the di- | 
rections of some writers on the subject, 1 had the 
ground harrowed for the alleged purpose of ex- 
tirpating weeds and promoting its vigor. This 


was done in the third year of its growth, and by 
these means more than half of the roots were de-— 


stroyed. The remainder, however, continued to 
grow well for a year after; but as the crop did 
not exhibit the flourishing appearance as before, I 
4etermined upon breaking up the ground. 

In the beginning of May, 1823, 1 had about two 
werés sown with Lucerne. The ground was divi- 
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with the Lucerne, sown witha different grain 
,crop. These consisted of barley, buckwheat, and 
| winter rye. The result of the experiment was as 
follows, viz. that sown with the rye proved the 
best, and that with the barley ranked next in qual 
ity ; but what accompanied the buckwheat was 
entirely smothered ‘The Lucerne, growing on 
the two former pieces, being now in the 4th year 


of its growth, is in a most vigorous state, and so| 


far from evincing any symptoms of decline, con- 
tinued to grow, the last season, more luxuriantly 
than ever. [commenced cutting it, last spring 


~ 


on the 47th of April. It then yielded, I should 


judge, at the rate of a ton and a half to the acre, | 
on the supposition that the grass had been cured | 


into liay. It was cut for the purpose of soiling, 
|and given to horses in the stable and to working 
oxen. The produce amounted, during the season, 
to six cuttings. In this expe iment the quantity 
of seed used was at the rate of 20 lbs. to the acre. 
It was cultivated on a soil similar to that describ 


the method they practice to preserve it. To re. 
medy this evil, the method which I have practised 
for a considerable number of years, with gratify- 
ing success, is as follows : 

In the month of December or January, when the 
water pools are frozen toa suificient thickness, 
say one or two inches, proceed to break the ice 
in pieces, and draw it off the water with iron 





hooks, conveying it to the ice-house in carts, as 
'quick as possible Before throwing it into the 
}house, three or four men should be employed to 
i} break it in small pieces, about the size of common 
'road-metal. Tien carry it into the house, where 
two men should be again employed in pounding it 
almost to powder. Lay the bottom and the sides 
of the house with a layer of wheat straw, three or 
four inches thick. After there ure about two feet 
|of ice thus pounded, take ten pounds of salt, and 
idissolve in ten gallons of boiling water. When 
ithe salt is sufficiently dissolved, pour it on the ice 
‘through a common garden watering-pot; thus 





ted inte three pieces, and each piece was along 


ed by Judge Buel as indispensable to its success. | going on regularly every two feet, watering, and 
It is unnecessary, here, to recapitulate al! that |!aying the sides with straw till the house 1s filled, 
has been said and written in favour of this plant. | finishing with a doable quantity of salt water.— 
I would remark, however, that the great advanta- | After it has been in eight days, and when it has 
ges which have been alleged in its favour are |subsided, fill up closely with small bundles of 
fully borne out by my own experience. It may \Straw, to exclude all air as far as possible. 
further, be well to observe, that, in referring to the| An ice-house filled in this manner, will be found 
remarks of Judge Buel, there is no difficulty what ‘when opened in summer, to be as firm as a rock, 
ever in its being made into hay when managed in |@nd to require at all times the force of a pick-axe 
the mode he describes. And it seems to me amat- |to break it up. It will be found to keep three 
ter of some importance to bear in mind that, al times longer than the common method of filling 
though the virtues of Lucerne have been most |ice-houses, and is more suitable for being received 
largely descanted upon by the British writers,it is |from the ice-house for use, as it will keep three 
a plant which is far better adapted to our climate | times longer when exposed to the air. I was in- 
than that of Britain. The latter country, it would |duced to try the above method, on account of our 
appear, does not possess the requisite degree of ice house being placed in a very exposed situa- 
heat and dryness to ensure the full advantage of ;tion. The sun shines from rising to setting on it, 
its real value. And it seems to be expedient, if and it was found impossible, before adopting this 
not necessary, in that country to cultivate at the | plan, to keep ice above a year, and now it keeps 
expense of drilling, while here it answers with | three years, and the last of it is as good as the 
perfect success in the easier and cheaper method first. I remain, sir, &c. James Youne 
of tied ceil | Wilford House, Sept. 5, 1827. 
Notwithstanding, however, what has been said | Siniatitheiinaiale Cidaier Maes 
in praise of the merits of this grass, I am not un- | av 
aware of the objections that have been made to| pends west eanne: 
its general introduction in this country. More : 
especiilly of those advanced by a distinguished | Between Fless and Amiens, near a little village 
agriculturalist in the vicinity of Philadelphia. It {Called Aicanois, there is a vineyard, consisting 
was ty intention to have noticed them, and to perhaps, of about fifty acres. The vines were 
have offered some views of inaividual practice in| gTowing very low, tied to little sticks, as our car- 
relation to the subject, leading to a difference qf | satrone are tied up in the gardens in England ;— 
conviction. The length, however, to which this | #4, from all the ideas I had had of vines, before 
communication has already attained, prevents me | I saw these, I could not conceive at first what sort 
from dwelling any longer upon the merits in| of vegetables they could be. 
question. With great respect, I am yours &c. 
Vanprauenr Livineston. 





FRENCH MODE OF TRAINING PEACH TREES, &c. 


I observe, here, [Province of Isle de France], a 
method of training peach trees. and other wal! 
fruit, which I did not see at Montreuil. Against 
some of the wall in gentlemen’s gardens there are 
rods, quite straight and round, with the bark left 
on, and about an iach in diameter. The rods are 
placed against a wall long-wise, and perpendicu- 
lar, so as to cross one another, like lattice-work, 
leaving square spaces of about six or eight inches. 


J. M. Ely, Esq. 


From the Gardener’s Magazine. 


On preparing Ice and filling an Ice-house, so as 
the Ice may keep for two or three years. By Mr. 
James Young, gardener to Henry Smith, Esq. of 
Wilford-house, Nottinghamshire. 

Sir.—None of your correspondents having laid | 





before us the proper method of preserving ice, so| Placed in this manner, and fastened together, the 
as to keep in an exposed situation through the hot! rods form a frame for the trees, or vines to grow 
months of summer, for one, two, or more years, as | against, and as the branches and shoots must be 
may be required, I now venture to do so. Most: kept, by means of this frame, from touching the 
gardeners who are in the habit of laying up ice wall, they are perhaps, more healthy than they 
annually for summer use, complain of its melting | would be, being fastened to the wall itself instead 
jaway too rapidly. This, 1 presume, is owing to} of these rods. 








| 
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FRUIT TREES ON THE WAY-SIDE. 
From Talmas to Saint Just, a distance of more | 
than twenty leagues, apple and pear trees have 








'of the process 


The reason for this, is, that i 


been employed in this capacity, [to line the road- | the pulp of the grapes and their stalks, the pulp 
side] for the whole distance, to the exclusion of! and the stalks would spoil the color of the wine; 
all others. The fruit of these trees is very insip-|and the wine would not, in fact, be white wine 


id. The trees do not seem to have been selected 
at all for their fruit ; indeed most of them appear 
to have come trom seed, without any attention be- 
ing paid to them on any account but that of their 
wood. They grow about the fields, as well as 
along side of the roads; and of the apples, such 
as they are, a good deal of cider is made. 


} 


} 
| 


OAKS—HOW RAISED IN FRANCE. | 
Oak coppices are made in France by sowing the | 
acorns in the fall of the year, along with wheat 
or rye, or some other winter crop. The acorns 
are sowed broad-cast, as the grain that is sow 
ed along with them. By the time that the crop 
of grain comes off the ground, the oaks get to be 
two or three inches high, and are then allowed to | 
grow into a coppice. 
FRENCH MODE OF MAKING WINE. 
The bunches of grapes are cut from the vines. 
by means of a pair of scissors. They are then put 
into large baskets, which the gatherers carry to! 


one side of the vineyard, and there the grapes Mahe. 


are tipped into tubs, placed ready for their recep- | 
tion. The tubs, when filled, are carried home in 
2 cart or wagon, and the grapes are then, while 
in the tub, pounded or bruised, by a stout and 
pretty heavy piece of wood, which is made use of | 
by the hand. From the tubs, the grapes are | 
thrown into a very large vat, as soon as they are | 
sufficiently bruised. In this vat the pulp of the! 
bruised grapes and their juice, altogether, remain | 
for as much as a week or ten days, covered over, | 
as beer is when set to work, in order to undergo! 
the fermentation that is necessary. While this. 
fermentation is going on, the pulp and juice in the 
vat rise up, just as bread does that is made of 
yeast. After rising up and frothing for some 
time, the bead sinks, as that of beer does ; and 
then the fermentation is supposed to be nearly at 
anend. As soon as this sinking takes place, the 
juice that flows in the vat is drawn off, leaving 
the pulp, and the juice which that still retains be- 
hind. The juice thus drawn off is considered to 
make the best wine in the vintage. When this 
juice is drawn off, all that which remains in the 
vat is taken out and pressed in the wine-pres 
‘The juice runs away, from the press into a | 
tub sunk in the ground, from which it is emptied, | 
directly into the piece or barrel. There is nothing | 
at all mired with the juice of the grape ; and from 
the time that it is first put into the barrel, it re- 
mains there, until it is drawn off to bottle. The. 
bung-hole of the barrel, after receiving the juice, | 
must be left open, covered only by a vine leaf, for 
about ien days, in order that all fermentation may | 
subside before the barrel be made close for good. | 
This is the whole process of the vintage, as far as | 
relates to the red wine. That of the white wine is} 


|from attaining their full size b 
whatever they may gain in other respects. 


at all. 
HOUSE-RENT IN FRANCE. 

House-rent in France. At Alancon you may 
rent a comfortable house, consisting of six or se- 
ven good rooms, for 300 fran: s a year ; that is to 
say, for 12l. sterling, or thereabouts ; and let it 
be remarked, that this is a very fine and fashion. 
able place. 

LUCERNE. 

I find some Lucerne hay for my horse in most 
parts of France. The French think the hay of 
Lucerne the best of any; and my horse seems, 
from the manner in which he deals with this sort 
of fodder, to be exactly of the same opinion. 


CULTURE OF THE POTAIO ONION. 
This variety, erroneously supposed to have been 
brought from Egypt by the British army about 
1805, was grown in Driver’s nursery in 1796, and 
has been known in Devonshire for upwards of 20 
ears. Itis thus cultivated at Arundel Castle, by 
Having thoroughly prepared the ground, 


and formed into beds four feet wide, * I draw lines 
the whole length, three to euch bed, and with the 
end of the rake handle, make a mark (not a drill) 
on the surface ; on this mark | place the onions, 
ten inches apart; I then cover them with leaf- 


mould, rotten dung, or any light compost, just so 


that the crowns appear exposed. Nothing more 
is necessary to be done until they shoot up their 
tops; then, ona dry day, they are earthed up 
’ like potatoes, and kept free from weeds until they 
are taken up. Inthe west of England, where this 
kind of onion is much cultivated, | understand 
that it is the practice to plant on the shortest day, 
and take up on the longest. The smallest onions 
used for planting swell, and become very fine and 
large, as well as yiel! offsets ; the middie-sized 
and larger bylbs produce greater clusters.” ( Hort. 


Trans. iii. 305.) 
Dymond states (Hort. Trans. iii. 306.) that in 


Devonshire it is planted in rows 12 inches apart, 


and 6 inches’ distance in the row ; that the pignts 


are earthed up as they grow, and that the small- 
est bulbs yield a greater increase than the larger. 
S-— A similar practice is adopted by some Scotch cul- 
arge tivators. (Caled. Hort. Mem. i. 343. and iv. 216.) 


Wedgewood does not earth up, and finds his 


bulbs acquire a much larger size than when that 
| practice is adopted. (Hort. Trans. iii. 403.) The 
fact is, as we have before observed in generalis- 
ing on the subject of earthing up, surface-bulbs, 
as the onion, turnip, &c. are always prevented 
y that operation, | 





Japan Roses.—Among all the beautiful things! 
which we have seen in these holidays, we have | 
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= 
the white wine were to be allowed to ferment: 
like the red, when its juice is mixed along with 


a — 


Mr. Floy hasa very fine coilection of the several 
varieties. Some of his seedlings have flowered, 
but we believe they have principally produced red 
ones, which in our view have no beauty compar- 
ed with the white. They have not that delicate 
softness, nor that symmetrical formation and uni- 


form regularity of petals.—. Y. Farmer. 


SELF GOVERNING PLOUGH. 

This plough, for which the inventor, Mr. How 
ard, has received a premium from the Massaciu- 
setts Agricultural Society, we have had the satis 
faction of seeing in operation, and were much 
pleased with its performances. Its powers great- 
ly exceeded our anticipation. It appeared to reg- 
ulate itself even better than the common plough 
is generally conducted, gauging the furrow with 
mathematical accuracy, and turning it with un- 
common neatness. For stoney land it is not caleu- 
lated or intended, that is to say, the governing 
part; but no farmer, we think, once acquainted 
with its utility in ploughing lend free from large 
stones, will long hesitate to adopt it. The gov- 
erning principle, or passive ploughman, may be 
procured for the common plough, as the soil wall 
permit. We have no desire to see people buying 
every thing that claims the name of an invention, 
but hope they will liberally patronive this improve- 
ment on the most important implement in agricul- 
ture, as by so doing they will not only advance 
their own interest, but will justly encourage and 
reward che ingenious and enterprizing inventor. 

Hingham Paper. 


Silk.—One farmer in Connecticut, estimates 
that when his mulberry trees,500 in number, shalk 
have come to maturity, that the females of his 
family will annually make 300 lbs. of silk. They 
made 50 Ibs. last year, by about 100, 000 worma, 
without feeling any loss of labor. Silk will be ex- 
tensively produced in the United States, especially 
in the south. 


Decrease of mortality.—It is proved by the re- 
turns made under the population acts, that the 
average mortality in England and Wales, in 1780, 
was one in every forty of the population. But, 
notwithstanding, the extraordinary increase in the 
intermediate period of what we have been in the 
habit of considering unhealthy employments, the 
average mortality in 1810, amounted to only one 
in every fifty-two—and, in 1820, to only one in 
every fifty-eight of the entire population. This 
diminution of mortality has been going on gradu- 
oily since 1750, and has been owing to a variety 
of causes :—partly to the greater prevalence of 
cleanliness and sobriety among the poor, and the 
improvements that have been made in their diet, 
dress, and houses—partly to the draining of bogs 
and marshes—and partly, and since 1800 chiefly, 
perhaps, to the discoveries in medical science, 
and the extirpation of the small pox.--Edinburg® 
Review. 


To make a boiled Plum Pudding.—Take 2 


somewhat different. ‘T'he white grapes must be ‘met with none, (a few fine ladies excepted) that | pound of suet cut in pieces, not too fine, a pound 
pressed directly after they have been bruised, and | jaye surpassed the Japan Roses, (Camelia Japon-! of currants, and a pound of raisins stoned, eight 
instead of fermenting in the vat, pulp & juice M1X- | ieq) now blooming in the green house of Mr. Floy | eggs, half a nutmeg grated, and a tea-spoonful of 
ed altogether, like the red wine ; the white wine | jy Broadway. So delicate and so white are the | beaten ginger. a pound of flour, a pint of milk ;— 
must not be allowed to ferment till it has under- petals, that no lady’s hands or snowy white neck, |beat the eggs first, and add half the milk; beat 
gone all the pressing and separation of the pulp | for it jg only the beauty of the virtue and the in- | them together, and by degrees stir in the floug, 


from the juice. It must be bruised, pressed and 
put to ferment in the barrel, without there being 
any lapse of time between these different stages 





telligence of the ladies, that induced us to yield ‘then the suet, spice, and fruit, and as much milf 
the palm to them) can be compared with them. 


as will mix it together very thick. Beil it 5 houry. 








: 
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ON FEEDING AND FATTENING CATTLE. 

An animal when ina state of rearing may be 
considered as a vessel open at both ends, in which 
the supply and the waste being nearly equal it 
can vever be filled; fattening an animal may be 
considered as an attempt to fill the vessel, and 
which can only be done by excess of supply. The 
waste being the same as before, this excess must 
be great; if it is not so, the vessel may be ren- 


dered fuller than before without ever becoming | 
full. An important hint might be taken from this | 


simile by many farmers, who know little of the 
difference of feeding and fattening. 
known cattle, sheep, and swine kept for months, 
and fed with a view to fattening them, without 
their gaining a pound of meat.— Ency. of Agri. 

With regard to the proper age of cattle for fat- 
tening, Mr. Lawrence observes, that, “ animals 
arrived at their fll age, at least ‘ull size, are 
well known to be the most proper speedily to take 
on fat, since nature is not then impeded by a dou- 
ble process. Young animals of great substance, 
and well formed, will likewise fatten to good pro- 
fit; but they are generally adapted to the grad- 
ual plan of grazing, which is prolonged eighteen 
months or two years. The grazier thus reaps the 
profits of their natural growth or increase in 
stature. There is another species of increase, 
technically styled growth ; it is the spread or ex- 
tension of the muscular flesh in full aged animals, 
of large bene and capacious frame. 

“Tallow is formed from the surplus nourishment 
given to animals, beyond what is necessary for 
their mere physical development ; whence it fol- | 
lows, that those which have not obtained their} 
full growth, are fatted with difficulty, and only by 
extraordinary means. Calves, for example, can| 


We have) 





it has been often asserted, and probably it is|led, and cause the animal to thrive faster than i* 
true, that it is not profitable, generally speaking, | would even on the richest food without variety. 
to fatten cattle on any kind of grain. Lawrence | It would prove very useful to try experiments 
asserts, that, “corn (by which is meant oats, bar- on this subject, and publish their results. Let a 
‘ley, peas, beans, wheat, &c.) cannot be used in| number of cattle of a similar or the same breed, 
the fattening of bullocks and sheep, except in| age, propensity to fatten, as ascertained by hand 
seasons of superabundant plenty.” Even Indian | ling, &c. &c. be put to fatten at the same time. 
‘corn is often too costly a species of food to be, Let one be fed entirely on potatoes, raw ; a sec- 
‘used solely or chiefly for the profitable feeding or ond on the same root, steamed or boiled ; a third 
‘fattening of cattle, and grass hay, or roots are, be made one hilf or two thirds fat on potatoes, 
‘said to be the materials which true economy re- | and his fattening completed with Indian corn; a 
| quires. |fourth be fatted on Indian corn, or corn meal; a 
| Though foo! shoul! be given to fatting animals fifth be fatted with a mixture of all these kinds of 
in abundance, it ought not to be given to such ex- | food, give) together in the same mess, or in dif- 
cess as to cloy their appetite. Intervals of rest-/ ferent messes. ‘The first feed in the morning 
‘ing and exercise must be allowed according to/ for the last mentioned bullock, might be a small 
circumstances. Even animals grazing on a rich quantity of potatoes, or turnips, the second ruta 
pasture, have been found to thrive faster when baga, or mange! wurtvel, or parsnips, which are 
removed from it once a day, and either folded or highly recommended. ‘hen. as the last course of 
pu! in an inferior pasture for two or three hours. | the day’s feast, give Indian meal, or other food— 
Stall-fed cattle and swine will have their flesh im-|the richest you have. It would be well, likewise. 
proved in flavor, by being turned out‘into a yard |to try the virtues of sweet apples, which would, 
or field once a day ; and many find that they feed/no doubt prove a valuable food for cattle. The 





better, and produce better flavored meat, when; Most important object of such experiments, how- 


kept loose under warm sheds or hammels, one or 
two in a division. Coarse food may be first giv- 
en to feeding animals; and as they acquire flesh, 
that which is of more solid and substantial quali- 
ty. In general, it may be observed, that if the 
digestive powers of the animal are in a sound 
state, the more food he eats, the sooner will the 
desired result be obtained ; a very moderate quan- 
tity beyond sufficiency, constitutes abundance ;— 
but by withholding this additional quantity, an 
animal, especially if young, may go on eating for 
several years without ever attaining to fatness.— 
Properly treated, a wel! fed ox, of moderate size, 
will feed (become fat) on a rich pasture, in from 
four to six months; and in stalls, or covered pens, 
with green or steamed food in a shorter period. 
“In young growing animals the powers of di- 


ever, would be to ascertain whether the beef of 
cattle fattened on potatoes, or other roots, raw cr 
steamed, is equal in quality to that which is fat- 
j}tened on Indian corn. If not, whether an ox may 
not be made nearly fat enough for profit on roots, 
his fattening completed on corn, and his flesh be 
as good as if he had been fattened wholly on corn. 
And if an ox partly fatted on roots, and his fatten- 
ing completed on corn, gives as good beef as one 
wholly fed on corn, the question arises, how long 
a time will it require to give the beef its good 
quality arising from the corn? We know, as re- 
spects swine, that farmers will make them partly 
fat on any thing which they will devour, and then 
feed them for some time before they are killed 
with Indian corn or meal, to “harden the flesh” as 
they express it. And perhaps the same process 





only be fatted by great quantities of milk ; to gestion are so great, that they reqnire food which| will answer as well for beef cattle. We have 


which must often be added eggs, barley, or oat! 
meal, or the flour of beans or peas; and with all, 
this abuudance and selection of food, they yield 
little if. aay interior fat or tallow. Whereas, oxen 
at six vears of age, with correspondent treatment, 
give large quantities of that article. Old cattle 
are also, from loss of teeth, debility of stomach, 
or other internal disorganization, difficult to fat- 
ten. These facts sufficiently indicate what, on 
this head, ought to be our practice; to fatien cat- 
tle as svon efter they had attained their growth as 
possible. Oxen generally attain their growth at 
five or six years, and sheep and hogs at two. 

Loudon says, “the age at which cattle are fat- 
ted, depends upen the manner in which they have 
been reared; upon the properties of the breed 
wits a regard to a propensity to fatten carlier or 
later in life; and on the circumstances of their 
being employed in breeding, in labor, for the 
dairy, or reared solely for the butcher. In the, 
tatter case, the most improved breeds are fit for 
the shambies when about three years old, and’ 
very few of any large breed are kept more than 
a year longer. As to cows and to working oxen, ' 
the ege of fatting must be necessarily more inde- 
finite ; in most instances, the latter are put up to 
feed arter working three years, or in the seventh 
or eighth year of their age. In genera! it may be 
said, that the smal! breeds of cattle are fattened 
on pastures, though sometimes finished off on a 
few weeks’ turnips.” 


is less rich, than such as are of mature age.— heard it asserted that the red or La Plata potatoe, 
They also require more exercise. If rich food is; given raw to swine makes as good pork as that 


‘supplied in liberal quantities, and exercise with-| which is corn fed. Others, say that any kind of 


held, diseases are generated, the first of which, potatoe, if steamed or boiled, will make as good 
may be excessive fatness: growth is impeded by, pork as can be made of corn. 
very rich food, for. experience shows, that the, pork, why not of beef ? 

coarsest fed animals have the largest bones.— (To be continued.) 
Common sense will suggest the propriety of pre-| ee 
ferring a medium course between very rich and} 
very poor nutriment.”— Loudon. 


Extraordinary.—The Charleston Patriot of the 
4th inst. says, our vegetable market this morning 
‘contained Green Peas and Tomatos, which sold 


An able writer in treating this subject observes, | mre ‘ther : : 
“with respect to feeding, the first rule is to give, at prices not higher than ere given at the satural 
seasons. 


little at a time and often ; because experience has, Sn Le, eS ae 
shown that animals that eat much in a short time, | Hemp.—G overnor Clinton, in his recent message 
do not fatten so well as those which eat less, but/tg the New York Legislature, recommends ie 
more slowly and frequently. The second rule, is) cultivation of hemp and flax. He says, “it is the 
to begin the course with cabhages and turnips ;! opinion of good judges, if this interest is properly 
then to employ carrots and potatoes, and lastly, | fostered, that twelve thousand tons of hemp, worth 
Indiat, oats, or barley meal.” ! $2,000,000, may be annually raised in that State ; 
It is asserted, that beef fattened on oil cake, and, that within thirty years, the exportation ot 





‘Taw potatoes, &c. will not be so firm, nor so pala- | that article from the United States, will be equiv 


table, as that which is fattened on Indian corn, or) gjent in value to those of cotton.” 
other grain. If that be true, (and it probably is) 
it would be well to commence with potatoes or, 


indian ¢. sot atthe. —Take a piece 


If this be true of 





etre 








other coarse aliment, give the animals richer food 


with the richest and most nutritive. In other 
words, it is well to feed with the coarser, and fat- 
ten with the finer food. But in every part of the 
course, occasional changes of diet, will have . 
‘tendency to prevent the appetite from being pal- 


‘ot the lean of mutton, about the size of a large 
'as they increase in fatness, and finish the course | 


walnut; put it into the fire and burn it for some 
time, till it is reduced almost to a cinder; then 
put it into a piece of clean rag, and squeeze it 
sntilsome moistute is expressed, which must be 
ropped into the ear as hot as the patient car 


‘bear it. 
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BRIGHTON MARKETS. 

Extract of a letter from Boston, respecting the 
sales at Brighton on Monday of last week, Jan. 7. 
“The Market, I fear, will not be as good this sea- 
son as we expected. Cattle come in very plenti- 
fully; upwards of six hundred on Monday. About 
one hundred remained unsold. Of those sold, the 
best brought $5,00 to 5,50—but the greater part 
went from $4,00 to 4,50.” A letter, dated on 
Thursday last, says, ‘pork is about half a cent 
lower than last week.” The prices have been de 
clining at Brighton, for two or three weeks, as 
the following statement will show. Monday, Dec. 
24, best oxen, $6,00, others 4,50 to 5,25. Mon- 
day, Dec. 31, best oxen, $5,75, others $4,00 to 
5,00. Monday, Jan. 7, best oxen, $5,50, others 
$4,00 to 4,50. A few very good oxen sold at 
prices between the “best” and the “others.”— 
Hampshire Gazette. 





Females in France.—I see women doing almost 
every kind of work that is to be done upon a farm. 
There are full as many women employed in the 
fields asthere are men,and I think even more. They 
manage and harvest the flax, a good deal of which 
is grown here. The women appear to do all the 
turnip hoeing that is required here ; but turnips 
do not seem by any means a general crop; for I 
see but few of them upon the land. The dress of 
the women thatI see at work in the fields, is 
coarser than that commonly worn by our laborers’ 
wives and daughters, but it exhibits very little of 
that raggedness, which characterizes the dress of 
so large a portion of those who earn their bread by 
hard work in England.—Cobbett’s ride in France. 





The Dundee Horticultural Society held their An- 
nual Festival Meeting on the 12th of September, 
when a rich display of flowers, fruits, and vegeta- 
bles were brought forward in competition, and 
prizes awarded to upwards of twenty individuals 
for nearly forty different articles, to Mrs. Thain 
for the best white currant wine, Mrs. Cuthrie, for 
the best black currant ditto, and Mrs. Turnbull 
for the best wine from a combination of fruits. 

The Hall was opened to the public at half past 
one, when an admiring throng, comprising the 
rank and beauty of the town and neighborhood, | 
honored the Society by their presence. Seventy- | 
six gentlemen sat down to dinner, and afterwards 
spent the evening in the most convivial and agrec- 


‘Christmas holydays, and the respectful obedience 





med with food, but deprived of drink. Her feet 
are nailed to a board, and she is gradually roasted 
alive, in order to enlarge the liver. Pies are 


a gentleman constantly exhibits in his kitchen, a 


their feet, and quite close to the fire-— Hamp. Gaz. 


Steam Engine.—The great ninety inch steam- 
engine, on the consolidated mines in Cornwall, 
cost at the foundery, two thousand pounds sterl- 
ing ; the expense of putting it up, was four thou- 
sand pounds—and the pit work, two thousand 
more. In twenty-four hours it consumes about 
one hundred and eighty bushels of coals, which 
are delivered at one shilling a bushel. In return 
for this calculable expense, this engine lifts sixty- 
four gallons of water per stroke, and it can work 
twelve strokes in a minute. 











In noticing the celebration of Christmas, the 
Augusta Courier has added the following squib 
to the number let off on the occasion in that 
city:—“ We cannot help noticing the order and 
quiet which has distinguished our city duriug the 


shown to all the ordinances of our worthy City 
Council. It is thought not more than 1000 gallons 
of egg-nogg were drank, 5000 guns fired, and 
50,000 crackers exploded.” 





Fancy Names.—A person named Wall was in- 
duced to call his first son after his neighbor, Stone, 
in consideration of a present of $50 from the lat- 
ter. Another named Pease called his son Green, 
as a token of rgspect for his physician who bore 
that name. It is said that Mr. Stone Wall, after 
he had heen “set up” in business, was torn en- 
tirely down by a ruffian named Rum; and Green 
Pease, before he had come to maturity, got into 
hot water by similar means.— Gardiner Chronicle. 


The Season.—It will be set down as memorable 
hereafter, that in the year 1828, at the middle of 
January, there was no frost in the ground at New- 
York ; that the weeds, grasses, herbs, flowers, and 
esculent vegetables are growing, and buds swell- 
ing. in the gardens; and that the steam and sail 
boats are passing between this city and Albany, 
without seeing ice in the river, or scarcely a 
vestige of snow on the mountains. There is time 








shelf of geese, nailed to the wood by the webs of 





Siberian Parsley. 
| Just received at the office of the New England Farmer, afew 
lbs. Siberian Parsley Seed. This plant is perfectly hardy, stand- 
\ ing our severest winters : and would probably be the besi sort to 


made of these livers and sent to Paris, Vienna, sow with grass, as recommended in the last New England 
and even to Petersburg. In the west of Scotland, Farmer, as well as for cultivation in gardens. The Seed was 


| originally procured from Russia, a few years since, by a gentle- 
man in this vicinity, Jan. 4. 


Dutch Bulbous Roots. 

Just received atthe office of the New England Farmer, a fur- 
ther supply of fine double and single Hyacimths, Tulips, Narcis 
sus, Tuberose 8, Jacobean Lilies, iger Lilies, Ranunculus, &c. 

Also, afew POTAT( ONIONS—with every variety of Gar 
den Seeds, Flower Seeds, &c. ; 








Speechly on the Vine, Pine Apple, &c. 

Just received, and for sale at the N. E. Farmer office, one 
copy of a Treatise on the culture of the vine; with new hints 
| on the Formation of Vineyards in England ; with a Treatise on 

the Culture of the Pine Apple, and the Managemeat of the Hot 
! House. Third London Flaition, by William Speechly, with 
eleven engravings. : 

Early Peas, Tree Onion, Poppy Seed, &c. 
For sale at the New England Farmer oftice, fresh Seed of the 
Large Poppy, apd Peas, Tree Onion, White Clover, Lima 
Squash, a with the greatest variety of Seeds to be found in 
New England. 














Sheet Almanack. 
Just published at the New England Farmer office, a Sheet 
Almanack for 1828. 





PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE. > 








Corrected every Thursday evening. 








1 FROM) To 
APPLES, best, ona | 1 75} 2 00 
ASHES, pot, Ist sort, - - ~- jton.| 95 00) 97 50 
pearl do. - - - = | 1108 00)112 00 
BEANS, white, - - - - - ibush! 1 95| 1 50 
BEEF, mess, 200 Ibs. new, - (bbl.| 9 75| 10 00 
cargo, Nol, new, - - | | 8 50, 9 00 
“© No 2, new, - - | | 7 50 
BUTTER, inspect. No. 1. new, / Ib. | 12) 16 
CHEESE, new milk,- - - - | | ie |!) 
skimmed milk, - - | 3 4 

FLAX - - - - + = = = 
FLAX SEED - - - - = = jbusb! 90; 112 
FLOUR, Baltimore, Howard St (bbl.| 6 00) 6 12 
Genesee, bye og | 6 00) 6 2% 
Rye, best, ew beg | 3 00] 3 25 
GRAIN, Rye - - - - = jbush; 63! 70 
Com - <- - | 60! 63 
Barley - - = - 60 67 
Oats- - .-+-! {| 35 38 
HOGS’ LARD, Ist sort, mew, - | Ib. | j 10 
HOPS, No 1, Inspection - - | | 8 10 
LIME, - - - = - lcask, 70. 1 00 
OIL, Linseed, Phil. and Northernigal. | 77 8 
PLAISTER PARIS retailsat  |ton.| 275 3 00 


PORK, Bone Middlings,new, clear bbl. | 19 00 20 00 
navy, mess, do. i4 00 15 00 





able manner.—Dundee Courier, Sept. 14. enough for severe weather yet; but so far, the Cargo, Nol, do - - i is oe 14 = 
, . > rds G e - jbus 225 @ 
weather has been without a parallel for many | SEEDS, tse s Grass, ig " 9 0 
. ‘ .Y over - © - = {lb. | 
Cruelty. —The American Quarterly Review has years.—V. ¥. Statesman. WOOL, Merino, full blood,wash 48 55 
along article on Gastronomy, (or the science of | i tea alpen amilie aa gar Fe ay vance " do do unwashed! } 2 25 
‘ ; : > An able and useful article on the subject of Economy tn 2. , i 26 34 
supplying the belly). Among the cruelties Prac- | iuildings, from “ J. M. G.” has been received, and will be pub- do . 4 & ’ — cg 33 
tised to suit the depraved appetites of epicures, | lished in our next. ; do oS BE Coy ~ 7 
the following are noticed. The Germans and| A gentleman at New Bedford, to whom this country is | Native =? ef @ ,*- 
‘ . . | much indebted for the seeds of rare vegetables and plants intro- Pulled, Lamb’s, Ist sort | 45 
others formerly whipped their pigs to death, to | duced at his expense from Europe, is desirous of obtaining a 2d sort | ' 30 32 
make the flesh more tender—the Moors of Bar- | few roots ng eg aeoger to in, » 7 sent to do Spinning, Ist sort 35 37 
| St. Petersburg, Russia: likewise a plant or seed of the Baptisioe : 
bary, who eat hedgehogs, rub the back of the an- | versicolor, and the seeds of any new herbaceous plants peculiar ~~ _ { 
imal against the ground till it has done squeak- | to America. Any gentleman who may have either in their gar- PROVISION MARKET. 
ing, and then cut its throat—the Romans killed | 4s way osama ge a Ooo ene cr BREF, best pieces - - - fib 12 
. . . . care 0 r USSELL, pubiusne we. a é . . + } ~ , 
their swine by thrusting a red hot iron through | comes somcce : PORK, en hye pieces, - . | | P : 
. . P — ——- . e a > os ° - | 
the body, and they fattened fowls by shutting them Seeds for Country Dealers. VFAI ” . PON rf 
up in dark places, cramming them, and stitching| Traders in the county, who may wish to keep an assortment | yUIT' TON, : 2. = 2 a } 4 g 
; f ; s delight in the artifically |0f Garden Seeds for sale, are informed they can be furnished | pays) pp y xs i wa “a a ; o 
aa their = Epicure —— oF “ }at the New England Farmer office, No. 52 North Market street, f Ol LT RY 4 & tul j .. ~~ 
enlarged liver of the goose, and in France espe- | Roston, with boxes containing a complete assortment of the BUTTER, keg & tub, - _ i } . ; ‘ 
cially, the increased liver is in great request, and | —_ unatly a a kitehen garden, on “ verete terms es ala lump, best, . 18) 20 
N aS i . : they can be purchased in this country, neatly done up insmall| RGGS, - - - - *- = = = 22 Lo 
the providing of them is a considerable branch of | capers, at 6 and 12 ets each—warranied to be of the growth of |MPEAL. Rye, retail, - - - jbush, 80 
business at Strasburg. Metz, &c. These swelled | 1827, and of the purest quality, ORNAMENTAL PLower | Mien Me o _ - a 80 
: : ° SEEDS he ac 4 ee ° te s > re z »} - ' 2 : . | 
livers are obtained by a most barbarons practice. °F) Soy Napa oh “a ine tar Dey feng rey of = POTATOERS, (new) , - | 40 50 
The goose is placed before a great fire, and cram- | ferent sorts. |} CIDER, (according to quality) bbl !l 2 00! 3 00 
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M isc ELLAN LES. 


COMMENTATORS. 
Most Commentators each dark passage shun, 


But hold a farthing candle to the Sun. 


Ills oft ignurance _—Nine tenths of the evils that 
afflict’ the mass of society, have their source in 
ignorance ; and when it has been shown, that the 
intelligence of any class of people has increased, 
it is next to certain that their condition in other 
respects tust at the sume time have improved. 





A fine Woman.—lt is very pleasant to observe 
how ¢ifferently modern writers and the inspired 
author of the book of Proverbs, describe a fine 
woman, The former confine their praise chiefly 
to personal charms and ornamental occomplish- 
ments, the latter celebrates only the virtues of a 
vaiuable mistress of a family, of a useful member 
of society ; the one 1s perfectly ucquainted with 
all the fashionable languages of Europe ; the oth 
eropens her mouth wiih wisdom, and is perfect- 
ly acquainted wii: all the uses of the needle, the 
distaff, and the loom ; the business of one is pleas- 
ure; the pleasure of the other is business; the 
one is admired abroad, the other at home. Her 
children rise up and call her blessed, and her 
husband also praiseth her. There is no name in 
the world equal to this, nor is there a note in mu- 
sic half so delightful as the respectful language 
with which the grateful son or daughter perpetu 
ates the memory of a sensible and affectionate 
mother. 


The double dealer —He may not always directly 
assert what is false, but he perpetually suppresses 
what is true, where he has not the boldness to 
make a charge he can imply a suspicion—where 
a plain tale would put lim or his party down, he 
can be as ambiguous as an oracle, prepared with 
one sense to mislead his reader, or auditor, and 
with another to save himself. 


A Misnomer.—In a company of cavalry organ- 
ized in Chatauque county, we find the name of 
Nieutenant is til 

“ Messrs. Carey, tea & Carey iiave received,” 
says the United “vow Gazeite, “a Map of the 


U. States, published in London, in 1826, which 


exhibits a curious specimen of the accuracy of 


ie English, in their notions of American geogra- 
phy. A list of the States is given on the sheet; 
the old thirteen are specificd—-but then we have 
the following :— 
“Allied State, Vermont. 
Maine, 
Indiana, 
Kentuclhy, 
Iranklinia, 


, 
' Fennesse, 


} Wi n ‘Territory. 
Province, Loulsiana. 
Spanish Dominion, Piorida.” 


Indiana oc 
ginia; and 
fuouisiana is 


tupies part of Maryland and Vir- 
Franklinia one half of Tennessce.— 


limited by the Rocky Mountains, and 


all west thereof, is included within the British 
possessions. 


We took upa French Geography a short time 
since, prepared for the use of schools, in which 
“Herringtown” wes given as the capital of Penn- 
sylvamia, and the author had located the imagin- 
ary place upon the river Jimnuta. 


7 Hilliard & Brown of Cambridge have just pu: 
| lished, « The life of John Ledyard, the American 


Through the intercession of the ‘Russian minister 
and Baron Grimm, permission was granted by the 


itraveller ; comprising selections from his journals ‘empress of Russia for him to pass through her 


| and correspondents. By Jarnep Searks.” 


A few particulars in the singular life of Led- 
yard are wel] known, and have been often cited 
as examples of extraordinary energy and decision 
of mind, and as evidences of uncommon love of | 
adventure and ardor of pursuit. But no general | 
account of his life has been written, nor indeed | 
any thing more than a very brief and imperfect | 
sketch, which was drawn up in England by the 
secretary of the African Association. This was | 
done a short time after his death, in the year| 
1790, as a tribute to his memory for having sac | 
tificed his life in promoting the interests of that, 
society. But the writer nad scanty materials, and | 
knew hardiy anything of Ledyard’s history, ex- 
cept during the three last years of his life. The 
notices contained in Biographical Dictionaries, 
both in this country and England, are copied from 
this memoir, and are equally imperfect. 

It is understood that Mr Sparks has obtained 
from different branches of Ledyard’s family, and 
from other sources, bis manuscript journals, and 
many of his original letters, which afford materi- 
als tora more full and authentic biography.— 
From these papers the volume now offered to 
the public has been. prepared. The iacidents of 
his life are extremely various, and many of them 
excite a strong interest by the enthusiasm, per- 
severance, and uncommon vigor of mind, which 
thev indicate. He was born in Connecticut, aud 
educated first at Hartford, and then at Dartmouth 
College, with a view of becoming qualified as a 
missionary among the Indians. He travelled into 
the country of the Six N tions, and afterward 
constructed a canoe with his own hands on the 
banks of the Connecticut river, at Hianover in 
which he descended alone to Hartford. The pur- 
suits of a missionary, and the study of theology, 
not proving congenial to his temper, he embarked 
on a voyage to the Mediterranean and the West 
Indies. After returning home, he visited Eng- 
land, joined the British navy, obtained a post in 
Cook’s last expedition, with which Le continued 
more than four years, till it arrived again in Eng- 
Jland. He was in the skirmish in which Cook lost 
his hfe, at the Sandwich islands, and 
the great navigator when he fell. At the close 
of the American war he came back to this coun- 
try, having been absent eight years, and was the 
first to propose a voyage to the Northwest coast. 
~ concert with Robert Morris, he planned sucha 

royage, but after a year spent in an unsuccessful 
attempt to procure a vessel and fit it out. the pro- 
ject failed. With letters from Mr Morris and 
other gentlemen he hastened to Europe, intend- 
ing there to make an effort to accomplisiu his 
wish For this purpose he visited Spain and 

‘france, and more than two years passed away in| 

negotiations with mercantile companies and indi- | 

viduals, but without success. He 


was near 


was intimete,; 


with Jeffersen (at that time our minister in Paris,)| 


vith Lafayette, and with Paul Jones, who encour- 
aged and aided him. 

After encountering numerous difficulties, and | 

| not succeeding in his project of a voyage to the | 

Northwest coast, he formed 


the design of going | 
by land from Paris to Bering’s Straits, thence 
crossing to the American continent, and proceed | 
_ing homeward over the Rocky a with a | 
determination to explore those unknown régions. | 


dominions. In London he was patronized by Sir 
Joseph Banks and other gentlemen of eminence. 
He went over to Hamburg, theuce to Copenha- 
gen, Stockholm, and around the Gulf of Bothnia 
in the midst of winter to St Petersburg. He ar- 
rived there when the empress was on her famous 
tour tu the Crimea, but by the aid of Count Se- 
gur and Professor Pallas, he obtained a passport 
from the proper minister and set off for Siberia. 
It was so late in the season before he reached the 
borders of Kuimtschatka, that the governor of Ya- 
kutsk would not suffer him to proceed further till 
the opening of spring. Meantime the empress be- 
came suspiciou® of his desigus, and sent two Rus- 
sian soldiers after him, who brought him back in 


ithe winter to the confines of Poland, a distance of 


mere than six thousand miles, where they left him 


in poverty and wretchedness. He found his way 


.to London, and was again kindly received by Sir 


Joseph Banks and his other friends. The Associ- 
ation for Promoting Travels in Africa was just at 
that time instituted Being defeated in all bis at- 
tempts to explore his own country, Ledyard ea 
gerly grasped at the proposal to engage under 
the auspices of this society. He spent a few days 
in Paris, and then proceeded tu Marseilles, wheuce 
he sailed for Alexandria in Egypt. At Grand 
Caire he had passed several weeks in gaining ac- 
quaintance with the language and habits of the 
people, who travelled in the caravans, and had 
made an agreement to accompany one of these te 
the interior, when he was suddenly taken ill, and 
died in January, 17 the first victim in 
the cause of Atrican discovery, to which so many 
have since become martyrs 

His Siberian Journal has beeh preserved entire, 
and several letters written from Russia to Mr Jef 
ferson and other persons. His celebrated eulogy 
on women. so often repeated, and so beautifully 
versified by Mrs Barbauld, was written at Ya 
kutsk in Siberia. This journal, also, contains 
many curious remarks on the character and cus 
toms of the Tartars, as compared with the Ameri- 
can Indians and the South Sea Islanders, whom 
he had before seen in various parts of the glube. 
His journals and letters whtle he was in France 
and Spain are hardly less curious, containing ob- 
servations on men and things often original and 
always striking. His letters from Lgypt to Mr 
Jefferson and the Secretary of the African Asso- 
ciation are equally characteristic. His journal o! 
Cook’s voyage, though nota complete narrative. 
abounds in lively descriptions and pertinent re- 
marks, and his account of Cook’s death is drawn 
up with more vivacity and apparent truth, than 
any other that haa been published It is believed 


90, being 


'that the ae ee tuken together, are worthy of the 


effort that haus been made to rescue rat from ob 
livion, and that the delineation they will afford ot 


{the character of their author will mah be unaccep 


table to such readers, as love to contemplate the 


| workings of an ardent mind, engaged in noble 
pursuits, and encountering with fortitude the ob 


stacles incident to great and hazardous enterpris 





Lucerne Seed. 
A few hundred pounds of fresh Lucerne seed, by the pound 
ai the N. E. Farmer office. 
~ White Mustard Seed. ‘ 
For sale at the office of the New England Farme the bes’ 
English White Mustard seed, by the pound or bushel 


or und red weight. for sale < 


ee 
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